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Buddy Holmes 


Phyllis Brim 


Holmes wins Senate presidency 


The biggest turnout for a 
spring election piloted Buddy 
Holmes to presidency of the Stu¬ 
dent Senate for ’75-’76. 

Though the 524 votes cast 
represented less than 14 per cent 
of day students, it topped last 
spring’s turnout of less than 400 
votes and is the highest TJC has 
recorded in a spring election, 
says Mrs. Clare Heaton, director 
of student activities. 


Other Senate officers elected 
were Vice President Phyllis Brim 



Lea Petillo 


and Secretary Lea Petillo. 

New sophomore class officers 
are President Herb Bristow, Vice 
President Dixie Davis and Sec¬ 
retary Laura Zorn. 

Holmes narrowly defeated his 
only opponent, Eddie Fowler Jr., 
by 16 votes. 

Miss Brim defeated Michael 
Taylor by 55 votes. And unopposed 
Miss Petillo received 413 votes. 


In the sophomore class race, 
Herb Bristow, unopposed, receiv¬ 
ed 369 votes. 



Herb Bristow 


Miss Davis defeated her op¬ 
ponent, Ruth Nesbit, by 39 votes. 

Miss Zorn, unopposed, re¬ 
ceived 389 votes. 

Mrs. Heaton says fall voter 
turnout is “always heavier than 
the spring.” Last fall’s voter 
turnout exceeded 700 votes. 

This election also “had a 
better candidate turnout than last 
spring which could account for 
the high voter turnout,” says out- 



Dixie Davis 


going Senate President Jon Hazel. 

Hazel wasn’t satisfied with the 
voter turnout, but said the “Eas¬ 
ter holidays interrupting cam¬ 
paigns kept some students from 
being more interested.” 

Present Senate officers have 
done “enough work on financial 
planning and activities planning 
that they should have a better 
year witji the same amount of 
work. That was one of our goals, ” 
commented Hazel. 



Laura Zorn 


V 


Black sorority to walk for Sickle Cell funds 


Alpha Delta Sigma Sorority 
and volunteers will walk 20 miles 
around Loop 323 April 19 to raise 
money for the Sickle Cell Anemia 
Foundation cause. 

“We will welcome any student 
who wants to join us in this worth¬ 
while walk,” says Sponsor Joy 
Watson. 

She expects approximately 40 
women from the service oriented 
black sorority to make the Satur¬ 
day walk. Sickle cell anemia is 
predominently a disease of the 


blacks. 

The walk begins at 8 a.m. at 
U. S. Highway 69 and Loop 323. 
Sponsoring the walk are individ¬ 
uals, family, friends, businesses 
and anyone who wants to contrib¬ 
ute funds. 

Alpha Delta Sigmas hope to 
top their last year’s $350 from 
the first Tyler walk. Proceeds go 
to the Dallas Sickle Cell Re¬ 
search Foundation. 

Although found predominently 
in blacks, sickle cell anemia is 


also found in “some Puerto Ri¬ 
cans and a few whites,” said 
Mrs. Watson. It affects 10 per 
cent or about 2 1/2 million blacks 
in the United States. Either those 
persons have the disease or carry 
the trait and pass it to future 
generations. 

Other facts Mrs. Watson ex¬ 
plained: 

* Rathdr than normal round 
blood cells, persons with sickle 
cell anemia have crescent shaped 
cells like a crescent moon. These 


cells have a 17-day life span as 
compared to the 100-day normal 
span. 

* Their extremely low life 
span results in a low oxygen 
supply that in turn causes such 
symptoms as tiredness, paleness, 
shortness of breath, yellow cast 
to the eyes and low resistance 
to other diseases. 

* Death rate of the disease 
is low. It is more of an annoying 
disease as long as it is in the mild 
form. Because the person is tired 


all the time, the disease affects 
school work and cuts down on 
physical activity. If the disease 
goes from mild to severe, it 
causes swollen joints along with 
severe pain and soreness in all 
parts of the body. 

* Rate of sickle cell anemia 
is lower in the United States than 
Africa where scientists believe 
the disease originated as an im¬ 
munity to malaria. 
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Telephone rate dispute is political, says King 


The dispute over Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company’s re¬ 
quest for 2.8 percent increase 
for intrastate long distance rates 
is primarily “political” says 
Jess R. King, Tyler district man¬ 
ager of Southwestern Bell. 

The real issue is Atty. Gen. 
John Hill trying to get regulated 
intrastate dialing under state Ju¬ 
dicial instead of the Texas Legis¬ 
lative board, King told sophomore 
journalism students. 

King admitted that Texas is 
the only state with no statewide 
regulation of long distance calls. 
Each city controls its local ex¬ 
changes and rates but intrastate 
long-distance calls have always 
been supervised by the legisla¬ 
ture. 

He also admits Southwestern 
Bell is a regulated monopoly but 
believes a regulated monopoly 
with outside review is less ex¬ 
pensive for the people, gives bet¬ 
ter service and also gives them 
more voice than would a govern¬ 
ment regulated monopoly. 

California’s utility commis¬ 
sion began operation on a $6mil¬ 
lion budget. The budget today is 
$16 million, nearly 300 per cent 
more, “and people don’t get any¬ 
thing for it,” said King. Even 
with their utility commission, 


California’s rates are on the 
same level with those of Texas. 

Southwestern Bell has never 
accepted federal aid, “that would 
mean more federal interference. 
We want to keep it a free enter¬ 
prise,” says King. 

He believes it is to the con¬ 
sumers’ best interest to have one 
company serving several areas. 
He bases his reasoning in the 
standardizing of equipment, 
training, servicing and wiring. 
Both men and equipment are in- 
terchangable, even between Tyler 
and New York. Only one phone 
and one directory are needed on 
a desk. 

Discussing the proposed new 
rate change that would increase 
charges on some calls and de¬ 
crease others, he said revised 
rates would feature a one-minute 
minimum charging period re¬ 
duced from three minutes for 
direct dial calls. 

The change would mean a 25 
to 35 per cent discount for calls 
dialed during the evening, nights 
and weekend periods. 

“If your calls are two minutes 
or less, you save money. If calls 
are over three minutes, the rate 
will slightly increase,” said King. 

“The Tyler area's last rate 
hike was the first in 13 years.But 


base month rates will not be af¬ 
fected by this rate hike, King 
commented. 

Cost of long distance calls 
vary according to distance. Other 
factors include time of day call 
and whether direct dialing is used. 

“Calling in the late evening 
keeps our tremendous computer 
investments spread out over 
enough time to allow us to give 
the caller quicker service. Direct 
dialing saves us money on main¬ 
tenance costs for operators. We 
pass these savings to the con¬ 
sumer,” he said. 

“Texas rates compare very 
favorably with other states. Some 
states are higher, some lower,” 
said King. 

He explained that Southwest¬ 
ern Bell spends more in opera¬ 
tion costs in Texas because of 
its sparse population. It costs 
the company to run lines and 
wires across vast stretches of 
country. Uneven land surfaces add 
to the cost. 

Besides construction costs 
there are fees for the right of 
way to city and state land. “We’re 
one of the largest payers of school 
taxes,” said King. “Ten per cent 
of our rate is taxes alone.” 

Recent years have witnessed 
a 1 per cent decrease in Bell 


intrastate profits while con¬ 
struction costs zoomed from mil¬ 
lions to billions. King believes 
the “money generated (by the 
rate increase) will determine 
whether the system will be main¬ 
tained the way it should be.” 

The increasing debt level of 
the company frightens King. Bell 
“owes almost as much as 50 per 
cent of the system’s total worth.” 

King doesn’t like the idea of 
unreasonable government control 
“of the best telephone system in 
the world.” 


* Although scientists have 
found no cure for sickle cell 
anemia, they have begun intensive 
research in the last ten years. 
“It’s highly important too,” Mrs. 
Watson pointed out, for persons 
to know whether they carry the 
sickle cells. Due to the lack of 
oxygen supply caused by the ab¬ 
normal cells, illnesses and oper¬ 
ations are more serious. 

The disease is a financial 
hardship for families who have a 
member going in and out of hos¬ 
pitals, according to Mrs. Watson. 
She advises couples to test for 
sickle cell before marrying to 
decide whether they want chil¬ 
dren. The blood testis “relative¬ 
ly simple” but differs from the 
normal blood test that does not 
reveal the disease. 


Calculator sums up honesty § 

v 

;i A mini-computer turning up in the lost and 
:• found in the registrar’s office is evidence honesty 
:• is still around. 

•: The owner can come by any time, claim it and ijijl 

:• restore his faith in humanity. 

Walking across campus to turn in lost articles 
ji a finder can’t use--like car keys, eyeglasses-- vi 
j: takes energy and a nudging conscience. 

:• But turning in a calculator--perhaps one that 
•: could help the finder in his own math class--that’s jS 
•: total honesty. 
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Opinions 

Companion bill 
pampers speeders 


The Texas House of Representatives has voted to keep 
the present 55-mile speed limit for two more years. 
The House also approved a companion bill allowing 
drivers to exceed 55 up to 70 miles per hour without 
facing insurance hikes or loss of driver’s license. 

Rep. Jon Newton, D-Beeville, introduced the two-year 
55-speed limit extension to the House with voting ending 
in five minutes. The bill passed 96-30. 

Rep. Pete Laney, D-Hale Center, introduced the 
companion bill which would limit fines to $25 including 
court costs, protect drivers from loss of license and 

keep insurance companies from increasing policy prem¬ 
iums. This bill got approval 70-69 after two hours of 
debate. 

Both bills have merits. 

The Bill to extend the 55-mile-per-hour limit will 
result in a decrease in energy consumption, hopefully 
drive fuel prices down and slow down the wear on 
highways. 

But the most important merit of the two-year exten¬ 
sion bill is a reduction of traffic fatalities. 

Biggest “merits” of the companion bill will allow 
Texas to get $300 million in federal highway funds, 
allow a driver to be fined more for driving under 55 
and get back at the eastern states for their refusal to 
let Texas develop their resources. 

These so-called merits of the companion bill result 
in higher fuel prices because of increased fuel usage. 
Texas citizens and maybe even a few of the representa¬ 
tives who voted for the measures may also pay in death 
and anguish for injured loved ones. 

The lower speed limit has proved itself. Elimination 
of the sudden energy crisis and reduction of traffic 
fatalities 20 per cent, nationwide are two assets of 
reduced speed. 

There is hope for the sensible Texan though. The 
bill has not passed the Senate. Gov. Dolph Briscoe 
could still veto the measure should the Senate give the 
bill it’s approval. 

If this bill passes, Texans can expect dividends in 
population control and skyrocketing fuel costs. 

The best way Texans can be heard is to write their 
senator and oppose this mockery of law and human 
lives--before it is too late. 


---My Side- 

f ” 1 College, work-two ways 
of viewing life, people 

-Jim Tomlin- 


Going to college and working 
is not the chemical formula for 
a straight A average. It is, how¬ 
ever, a way to get a different 
view of life, people and oneself. 

I have worked and gone to 
school for nearly three years. It 
has become so much a part of my 
way of life I think I would feel 
an emptiness without it. Yet it 
isn’t always easy. But it always 
seems worth it on pay day. 

It may be the money and the 
independence it brings which 
makes working appealing. Then 
again it may be the lessons I 
learned. Old lessons - - the value of 
time, money and friends. 

Time becomes valuable when 
there is little of it. 

Careful consideration has to 
be made as to how to use every 
spare minute. There has to be 
time to study, relax and entertain. 
At times there is a conflict be¬ 
tween doing what should be done 
and doing what is pleasing. 

It’s easy to lie to oneself and 
think, “I’ll do it later.’’ Very 
often later never comes. That’s 
the times when things get tough. 

A person learns to know him¬ 
self after struggling with conflict¬ 
ing desires and emotions for a 
while. Limitations become clear¬ 
er and easier to define. Soon a 
person learns to respect his own 
limitations and concentrate on the 
weaknesses hoping the stronger 
areas will hold their own. 

Work too has its lessons. It 
let me see the inner workings 
of a business and placed me in 
the position to take orders. Some¬ 
thing I wasn’t used to. 

I saw persons who didn’t work 
and lost their jobs. I realized my 
job, like school, required certain 
things. Yet it required different 
things. 

School required memorizing, 
studying and an understanding of 
the teacher and material. Work 
required patience, willingness, 
and an understanding of authority. 
Like a child testing his parents I 
tested the authority to see how far 
I could go. 

Much of what I learned came 
from watching and talking to oth¬ 
ers. Work formed a certain bond 
with co-workers--a bond of 
shared experiences which some¬ 
times resulted in lasting friend¬ 
ships. 


Work put me in contact with 
people I respected, disliked and 
enjoyed. It was a lesson in per¬ 
sonalities that extended into other 
facets of my life. 


It may have even changed my 
life. For the traits I respected 
in others I tried to develop. The 
faults I saw in others I tried to 
avoid. 



Signs of spring 

This lone blossom in front of Wise Auditorium was 
one of the first signs of spring on campus. Last weeks 
of this semester are busy--elections, research papers, 
plays, exams, pre-registration and summer job plans. 
Taking a few quiet moments from the rush to discover 
the bright colors of spring can be refreshing. 

(Staff photo by Bill Blevins) 


Refusing the first drink prevents teen alcoholism 


By STEVEN KNOWLES 

Upton Sinclair called it the 
“cup of fury.” The author of the 
sensational 1 expose “The Jungle” 
fought alcohol with the same con¬ 
viction he fought filth and cor¬ 
ruption in industry and society 
in general. 


/?ld£L 80 )C 


To the Reader: 

The Tyler Junior College 
News accepts letters from regu¬ 
larly enrolled day students. 

The TJC News encourages its 
readers to express their opinions 
as long as they are not libelous. 

Readers may bring or send 
their letters to the journalism 
laboratory for publication. The 
lab is in P204. 

Editors ask that authors sign 
their names and give their ad¬ 
dresses and phone numbers. 

Editors, 

Jim Tomlin 
Billy Emberlin 


Sinclair saw firsthand the self 
destruction of two fellow writers, 
Jack London and Theodore Dries- 
er, who drank themselves to 
death. Sinclair understood and 
spo&e against alcohol for what it 
is: a poisonous drug which slowly 
but steadily rots mind and body 
and drowns life in insanity. 

Sinclair’s preaching fell on 
deaf ears. London died at age 40 
and his “John Barleycorn” has 
grown into a stalking specter. 

According to the National In¬ 
stitute on Alcohol Abuse and Al¬ 
coholism, about 1.5 million Amer¬ 
ican teenagers are alcoholics and 
one-third of high school students 
get drunk at least once a month. 
One-fourth of high school drink¬ 
ers have driven drunk three or 
more times. 

Sixty per cent of drunken driv¬ 
ing accident deaths are teenagers 
and drunken d/iving arrests of 
teens have tripled in the last 15 
years. 

Peer pressure and flimsy 
value systems, inaccurate por¬ 
trayal of life by television and 
movies and increasing permis¬ 
siveness are dragging youth into 
a morass of misdirection and 
susceptibility. 


Many parents tolerate alco¬ 
hol, relieved that kids are not 
on “drugs.” But alcohol is a 
drug and the liquor industry’s 
new emphasis on the youth mar¬ 
ket is leading hundreds of thous¬ 
ands of healthy, purposeful young 
people toward a dazed drift 
through what should be the most 
productive years of life. 

What makes a young person 
start using alcohol? Most often 
it’s other kids, all out to have a 
big time and find a feeling of 
importance and worldly experi¬ 
ence. Many call alcoholism a 
symptom of a nervous and emo¬ 
tional disease. But it’s the sign 


of a social and moral disease as 
well. 

Television programming and 
movies, with drinking shown as a 
natural part of the fantasy world 
of 30-minute solutions, have 
enormous influence on young 
minds occupied by the electronic 
babysitter. 

Ninety-five million Ameri¬ 
cans drink. The movie and TV 
stars drink. And kids feel that 
acceptance by their age group and 
generation is as vital--or more 
so--than parental and family love. 

By the time he is a teen, the 
education and conditioning a young 


person receives makes alienation 
from his generation, ^“major¬ 
ity,” seem like an excommuni¬ 
cation or character execution. 
Reaching a high is considered 
the sign of open minded freedom 
from inhibitions and square 
“hangups.” 

All eyes on him, he cannot 
see far ahead; he avoids ridicule 
and antisocial labels by simply 
downing the liquid. The liquor 
down, the glow lifts him and he 
is now on the “inside.” 

But the youngster’s troubles 
can just be starting. What at 
first promises to be a simple 
chemical salvation turns on the 
individual like a pet gone mad. 

Most teenagers who drink will 
not become alcoholics per se,but 
too many thousands seriously 
abuse alcohol, getting drunk every 
weekend or becoming virtual 
drunkards almost overnight, from 
the first drink on. 

Where does drinking end and 
tragic abuse begin? When is a per¬ 
son too drunk to drive down the 
road or when is he hooked for 
life? 

The best-answer lies in draw¬ 
ing that line in front of the first 
drink. 


Tgler Junior College Hews 

Tyler Junior College News, official newspaper of Tyler Junior 
College, Tyler, Texas 75701, is published by the journalism classes 
every Wednesday, except during holidays and examinations. 

Letters to the editor must be signed. Phone news tips, stories 
and ads to 592-6468. 
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Editors.Jim Tomlin, Billy Emberlin 

Sports Editor.Jay Rumbelow 

Advertising Staff . .Patti Conner, Trish Hill 

Photographers.Bill Blevins, Jon Hazel, Joe Hopkins 
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Ranger, Royals game hosts Apache Belles, band 


As guests of the Texas Ranger 
Baseball Club, 60 Apache Belles 
and 60 band members will per¬ 
form April 20 at the Rangers vs. 
Kansas City Royals game in Ar¬ 
lington. 

Rangers entertainment Di¬ 
rector Rip Horsburgh invited the 
groups to perform a western rou¬ 
tine at the 2 p.m. game. 

In keeping with the Rangers’ 
western theme, Executive Belle 
Director Mrs. Eva Saunders says 
the Belles will dance to a medley 


of seven western tunes. 

The Belles will wear gold 
lamae pants with fringed tanger¬ 
ine shirts, blue ties and holsters 
with toy guns. 

Jack Smith’s Apache Band will 
accompany the Belles with 
“Walking the Floor Over You,’’ 
“Eyes of Texas,’’ “Deep in the 
Heart of Texas,’’ “Don’t Fence 
Me In,’’ “Ragtime Cowboy Joe,” 
“I’m an Old Cowhand ” and 
“Steel Guitar Rag.” 

The band will play the Star 


Spangled Banner to open the game. 

The Rangers will treat the 
groups to a barbeque lunch at a 


restaurant near the stadium. 

The Belles and Band will leave 
campus at 8 a.m. April 20 to 


allow enough time for a pre- 
game rehearsal on the outfield 
at Arlington Stadium. 


Wildlife classes to visit game preserve 



Why you 
need two 
silverplated 
bicycle clips. 


Everybody knows that the trouser leg nearest 
the chain needs a clip to keep the pants out of 
the machinery. But why the second clip? 
That’s for the lady who rides with you, of 
course. (Or for the other leg, so you’ll feel 
balanced.) Our silverplated bicycle clips by 
Towle are $12.50 a pair. 

Do something beautiful.® 

Use one of our convenient charge plans 
or American Express • BankAmericard • Master Charge 



Jewelers^/Since 1914 

Broadway Square Mall 

Also Dallas • Ft. Worth • Houston • Austin • El Paso 


Day and night Wildlife Man¬ 
agement classes will combine for 
a field trip to the Engling Game 
Preserve near Palestine. 

Agriculture Director Frank 
Rucker said tentative date for the 
trip is April 19. 

“Students will bring a sack 
lunch and meet either in front of 
the Teepee or the Cattle Dome 
on the Palestine Highway. They 
will go by car,” Rucker said. 

“Bob Staton, night instructor 
of Wildlife r Management, will 


Dr. Potter 
to present 
Indian exhibit 


TJC Board of Trustees mem¬ 
ber Dr. E. M. Potter will present 
an exhibit of the culture of the 
American Indian to the Tyler Art 
League. 

His presentation at 7:30 p.m. 
Thursday, April 17 is on the fourth 
floor of the Citizen’s Bank Build¬ 
ing. 

Art League President Mrs. 
Frances Friedman says students 
and faculty may attend what she 
foresees as an “educational and 
extraordinary hour with the 
American Indian.” 

The artifacts shown at the pro¬ 
gram and other Indian memora¬ 
bilia are on permanent display in 
Vaughn Resources Center. 

The program will feature 
original Indian paintings and 
hangings donated to TJC by Dr. 
and Mrs. Tom Smith of Tyler. 

His slides and exhibits will 
cover the art, history and culture 
of the American Indian, says Mrs. 
Friedman. 

Christian Science. 
College Organization 


Meets 4 p.m. 

1st & 3rd Tuesdays 
Wesley Foundation 


at 


ON SALE NOW! 

COLLEGE BOOKS 

Special Introductory Size 


142.7 S. Baxten. 



only 29° t , 



VANQUISH. 

from Glenbrook Laboratories 
15 Tablet Size 


NET vmr. 2 oz. ,4 


45 ° 



Anti Perspirant Deodorant from Gillette . 


only 29 c 

clairoT 

herbal , 
essence shampoo 



make all arrangements for the 
field trip to the 11,000-acre pre¬ 


serve and will be in charge of the 
group that goes,” added Rucker. 


>v.v. 

| Classified | 
| Advertising 


HELP WANTED: Part 
time weekdays and all 
weekends. Apply in person 
Smith County Produce-- 
off Gentry Parkway and 
Bow Street. 


There are lots of 
things to brag about 
in East Texas 

The Apaches are 
one and 

EXUM’S 

is another. 

- Troup Hwy - 


with natural protein 


Join the 
third biggest 
family in the 
world. 


Imagine an order of 
22,000 priests and brothers in 
73 countries around the world. 

(That’s a pretty big family.) 

But that’s what the 
Salesians of St. John Bosco 
are all about — a large family 
of community-minded men 
dedicated to the service of 
youth. (And no one gets lost.) 

In Italy in the 1800’s a chance meeting between a poor 
priest and a street urchin served to create a movement of such 
success that it is still growing today. Don Bosco became the 
priest who brought youth back from the streets — and 
back to God. 

He reasoned that a program of play, learn and pray would 
make useful citizens of the world. He crowded out evil with 
reason, religion and kindness in a (what wa& then unheard of) 
atmosphere of family. 

The ideals of St.John Bosco are still with us today. His 
work goes on in boys clubs, technical and academic schools, 
guidance centers, summer camps and missions. And his very 
human approach is very evident in the family spirit of the 
Salesians. This is the way he wanted it. This is the way it is. 

The Salesian experience isn’t learned — it’s lived . 


For more information about Salesian Priests and 
Brothers, mail this coupon to: 

Father Joseph Maffei, S.D.B. Room A- dept. 596 



Salesians 


OF ST. JOHN BOSCO 

Box 639, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10802 

I am interested in the Priesthood □ Brotherhood □ 

Name____Age_ 

Street Address ___ 

City_ 


. State. 


.Zip. 


Phone. 


Education. 


Your Current Job . 
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We invite 
our researchers to 

questions 
than they can answer. 


Making your mark in business used to mean 
carving a comfortable niche for yourself and stay¬ 
ing there. Promotion was simply a matter of time, 
provided you could spend 20 years in the process. 
But,.today, business depends on technology. Tech¬ 
nology that can’t wait a moment if it’s going to keep 
, pace with what’s happening. 

That’s why, at Kodak, our basic reliance on sci¬ 
entific research makes the need for creative young 
minds more demanding than ever. We must have 
people with drive and ambition, impatient to put 
what they’ve learned into practice. People who get 
all the freedom and responsibility they can handle, 
and tackle our problems with their ideas. 

Which, we’re happy to say, has helped many of 
our scientists yield important discoveries. For 
example: 

The woman on the left has devised new and im¬ 
proved photographic materials for specialized sci¬ 
entific applications in fields such as astronomy and 
holography. The young man is an expert on surface 
analysis. His work in photoelectron spectroscopy 


helps to identify unknown substances. The woman 
on the right has a dual background in gas chroma¬ 
tography and trace metal analysis, which she’s ap¬ 
plied to analyzing pollution in rivers and streams. 

They came up with new problems while solving 
some of our old ones. But they’ve uncovered some 
promising answers, too. As they continue their re¬ 
search, you may read about them again. The oldest 
is just over 30. 

Why do we give young men and women so 
much room to test their ideas? Because good ideas 
often lead to better products. Which are good for 
business. And we’re in business to make a profit. 
But in furthering our own business interests, we 
also further society’s interests. Which makes good 
sense. 

After all, our business depends on society. So 
we care what happens to it. 

Kodak. 

More than a business. 


Crowds cram 
VaughnLibrary 
for research 

By TRISH HILL 

More than 2,000 English and 
technical students are writing re¬ 
search papers--most of them due 
in mid-April. 

According to Mrs. Mary Wal¬ 
drop, chairman of the department 
of English, 1,000 freshmen write 
two small papers. The first teach¬ 
es techniques but both papers are 
on some limited aspect of a short 
story or novel. 

About 600 sophomores write 
one long paper on a “Western 
Literature” selection. 

Technical writing and in¬ 
structor Monty Newman’s draft¬ 
ing; air conditioning and refrig¬ 
eration classes are typical of 
other courses requiring papers. 

“It is easy to know when re¬ 
search papers are almost due,” 
says librarian Mrs. JohnnyeKen¬ 
nedy. “The library is packed.” 
Many students put off writing 
their paper and at the last min¬ 
ute discover little available ma¬ 
terial is left. 

And some students create 
problems when they fail to return 
books on time. “Some fail to 
realize that the other fellow is 
writing a paper too,” Mrs. Ken¬ 
nedy says. 

The library is open 7 a.m.- 
10 p.m. Monday-Thursday, 7 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Fridays. The main 
floor only is open 1 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Sundays. 

“Proper note taking is the 
major problem for students,” 
said Mrs. Waldrop. “Theycannot 
understand why their cards are 
not right when they have copied 
the exact words from sources.” 

The department expects sim¬ 
ple summary notes broken into 
important ideas only. Students 
then should organize the ideas 
with conclusions of their own. It 
is essential, she said, that they 
understand the material before 
they can draw conclusions. 

Mrs. Waldrop says the 1,600 
papers in progress at one time is 
no problem because the library 
has adequate facilities and her 
“faculty and students find librar¬ 
ians helpful.” 

Librarians usually first direct 
students to the card catalogue-- 
listings of every book in the li¬ 
brary either under the author or 
the subject. 

They point out further refer¬ 
ences from the “Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature” and 
other magazine indexes. 

Index sources carry informa¬ 
tion on books, encyclopedias, 
magazines and the vertical file 
of magazines and bound books on 
microfilm. 

The vertical file has folders 
of newspaper and magazine clip¬ 
pings and pamphlets. 

For technical subjects librar¬ 
ians direct students to the “Ap¬ 
plied Science and Technology In¬ 
dex/’ 

Tapes such as “How to Use 
the Guide to Periodical Litera¬ 
ture,” “Notecards ” and “Foot¬ 
notes” are also available. 

Mrs. Kennedy says teachers 
usually ask for four to 12 sources 
and require papers from three to 
10 typewritten pages. 
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Down the line 


Globetrotter may come 
to sports banquet 


By Jay Rum be low 
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Former Apache cage star Jimmy Blacklock, who has made it as 
a member of the Harlem Globetrotters, may attend the Thursday 
All-Sports banquet. 

According to Exes President Tom Tooker, Blacklock has assured 
him he will “manage to make the banquet no matter where he is in 
the country.” 

The lightning-quick Blacklock spearheaded the ’69-’70 Apache 
fast-break from- his guard position with smooth ball-handling and 
unbelievable passing. 


* # * * 


All-sports fete will honor athletes 


Awards will go to outstanding 
athletes in four sports at the 
April 17 All-Sports banquet. 

The banquet sponsored by the 
TJC Ex-Students Association is 
at 7 p.m. at Sheraton Inn. 

The $3.75 tickets include a 
fried chicken dinner and “lots 
of fun,” according to Exes Pres¬ 
ident Tom Tooker. Tickets are 
on sale at the business office, 
Massey and Brown Sporting 
Goods, Sportster and Southside 
State Bank. 

Trophies will go to the most 
outstanding and most con¬ 
scientious players in each field-- 
football, men’s and women’s bas¬ 


ketball, tennis and baseball. 

Each sport will decide 
“whether the coaches or team 
will choose the award recipi¬ 
ents,” Tooker said. 

Tooker will be master of cere¬ 
monies and Joe Turner, athletic 
director of Kilgore Junior Col¬ 
lege, wilk^peak. 

Tooker feels “with the stu¬ 
dents’ help this banquet can be a 
success.” He believes student 
support will be an important first 
step for helping the Exes Asso¬ 
ciation “get on its feet.” He 
hopes the banquet will generate 
“interest and enthusiasm” for 
next fall’s homecoming. 


Referring to a Nov. 13, 1974 
editorial in the TJC News, Tooker 
noted the Ex-Students Association 
“does not need a full time of¬ 
ficer.” But it does need “en¬ 
thusiasm and the present board 
of directors to harness that en¬ 
thusiasm.” Once the enthusiasm 
“starts rolling, it will be easy 
for people to jump on the band¬ 
wagon.” 

Tooker advises ex-students 
interested in getting the organi¬ 
zation “off the ground” to start 
by attending the banquet and 
adopting the ’75 slogan “TJC 
Exes Come Alive in ’75.” 


Recent signing of Texas blue chip prospects Stanley Dickenson 
and Kiel Winston are indicative of the recruiting success of Coach 
Billy Wayne Andrews and his staff. 

Dickenson is a 6-1, 185 pounder from Lamarque. The running 
back-defensive back rolled up 3,700 yards rushing in his high school 
career. Winston could challenge strongly Jim Wharton and sophomore- 
to-be Larry Hartsfield for the quarterback slot. 

“We’ve signed some name players, all right,” Andrews said. 
“Game action next fall will tell just how well we have recruited 
this year. We have 15 or 16 players coming back plus three or four 
more players who came in this semester. We’ll have a lot of competi¬ 
tion for positions next fall.” 

“Recruiting has been as good or probably better than any year 
since I’ve been here. One thing is sure--I feel a lot better about the 
recruiting this year than I did last year,” Andrews commented. 

Keys to the Texas Eastern Conference throne will be at the “quar¬ 
terback and offensive line positions. You have to train the recruits 
to learn your plays. It’s a lot easier to find defensive linemen than 
offensive.” 

Looking ahead to next season’s conference race Andrews picks 
Henderson, Navarro and Blinn along with his Apaches as strong 
challengers for the title. 

“Henderson County and Navarro have done some good recruiting 
and Blinn has some good people coming back. It should be a close 
race. I don’t think any team will go through conference undefeated,” 
he said. 

With 10 all-state players signed to play beside Dickenson and 
Winston, even the reluctant Apache fan would think Andrews is 
chomping at the bit to get next year’s season underway. Not so. 

“I’m looking forward to the summer vacation to take time out 
for fishing,” Andrews explained. 

Andrews’ summer of fishing is well deserved after the job he 
and his staff have done this year. Looking forward to next fall should 
make a good summer for him--even if the fish don’t bite. 


* * * * 


Another Ex-Apache eager, O’Neal Weaver, was inducted into 
the Texas High School Basketball Hall of Fame by his former 
Apache coach, Floyd Wagstaff, TJC’s dean of athletics and physical 
education. 

Weaver wore the Apache black and gold in 1950-51. The sharp- 
shooting Weaver came to TJC following a high school career at 
Martin’s Mill where his team won the 1949 state championship his 
senior year. He popped in 1,086 points to help win the title. 

Weaver garnered unanimous All-state honors that year and played 
in the Texas High School Coaches’ Association All-Star game. 

While at TJC, Weaver helped the Apaches to the national quarter¬ 
finals in 1950. Then in 1951, the Wagstaff-coached Apaches copped 
the National Junior College Athletic Association title. 

Weaver made Junior College All-American both seasons under 
Wagstaff’s direction. Most valuable player honors in the 1951 national 
tournament capped his brilliant junior college career. 


Get to the head 
of your class* 


1975 Kawasaki Motocrossers 

A model for each major competition 
class: 125cc, 250cc, 450cc. 



*************** 


Students! Please come Sunday, April 20 to the Guinn 
Drigger Benefit Race at Swan Raceway. It’s important for him. 


Tribe to face Panola in home twinbill 


By LORENE SMITH 
and JAY RUMBELOW 

Coach Frank Martin’s Apa¬ 
ches’ second home conference 
game is at 4 p.m. Tuesday at 
Mike Carter Field against the 
Panola Ponies. 

In earlier non - conference 
tilts, the Apaches have won four 
of six home games since the Eas¬ 
ter break. 

Tribe bats burned Texas col¬ 
lege pitching for a 24-7 win. The 
Apaches split a double-header 
with Shreveport Baptist winning 
the second game 8-4 and losing 
the first 5-4. 

In what seemed more like a 
football score, an Apache barrage 
of 21 hits carried the Tribe to 
a whopping 36-19 verdict over 
Jarvis College. Martin’s nine 
came back to take the second end 
of a doubleheader against South¬ 
western College in Iowa 5-3 after 
dropping the opener 11-8. 

Fast hits down steers 

An Apache hitting spree Sat¬ 
urday downed Texas College 
Steers 24-7. 

Accounting for half the runs 
batted in with four each were 
Charles Tuncle, John McCain and 
Robert Young. 

Three of Tuncle’s RBI’s came 
on a home run. 

With two each were Pat 
Holmes, Bobby Reeves and Jimmy 
Stripling. 

Also contributing hits were 
Gary Hackleman, Corky Bowling 
and Alan Wyatt. 

Pitchers Marcus Crow and 
Hondo Abrego held the Steers to 
seven runs. 

Shreveport split 

A tough Shreveport Baptist 
hitting squad and Apache errors 
cost TJC the opener in a twinbill 
despite home runs by Holmes and 
Don Hawkins. 

The Apaches got off to a quick 
start in the finale with runs by 
Holmes, Hawkins and Alan Wyatt. 
Bowling, Reeves and Mike Smith 
also furnished hits for the win. 
Pitcher Joel Fedor notched his 
second win of the year. 

Jarvis revenge 


Jarvis College felt the sting 



of the Apache arsenal with Mar¬ 
tin’s crew sending 27 batters to 
the plate in the first three innings. 
The three-inning barrage ac¬ 
counted for 15 Apache runs. 

Hackleman went two hits for 
two times at the plate while Smith 
connected four of five times at 
bat. 

Other leading hitters were 
Reeves and McCain with three 
each. Tuncle added a home run. 


Come-back against Spartans 

Southwestern Iowa used eight 
unearned runs to down the Tribe 
in the first game of a twinbill. 

Abrego turned things around 
in the second game though limit¬ 
ing the Spartans to five hits. 
The Apache batting corps came 
through for Abrego with eight 
hits. 

Martin commented on the win 
over the Spartans: “Fedor was 
outstanding on offense and de¬ 
fense. McCain looked good behind 
the plate and Bowling hit well in 
every trip to the plate. Hondo 
got a little fancy when they had 
men on the base but his slider 
and curve were working well.” 

The first Apache scores came k 
across the plate when Fedor laced 
a double to center to score Haw¬ 
kins and Malen'Richards. 

A sacrifice to center by Mc¬ 
Cain gave the Tribe the lead as 
Richards scored from third. A 


single by Bowling scored Holmes 
from second after he reached 
base on an error. 

The Whitehouse duo of Chris 
McNeill and Bobby Reeves ended 
the scoring. McNeill opened the 
sixth with a triple. Reeves sent 
his teammate home on a sacrifice 
fly. 

Martin called on Buddy Cleve¬ 
land to pitch the last inning after 
Abrego got in trouble with a 
couple of walks. Cleveland walked 
the next man to load the bases. 
Southwestern made it 5-3 with one 
out on a fielders’ choice on the 
next play. 

Shortstop Holmes put out the 
Spartan rally when he snagged a 
hard line drive, catching the run¬ 
ner on second off guard and throw¬ 
ing to Hackleman to end the game. 



WHATABVRttR 

“77ie World’s Finest Hamburger ” 



1739 S. BECKHAM 
1919 GENTRY PARKWAY 
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Medical secretary, model, carpenter 

Working students lead active lives, learn to budget time 


By CHAD BLASINGAME 


Counselor Herbert L. Rich¬ 
ardson estimates more than “30 
per cent of the student body 
works. The percentage, he says, 
is largely due to “high enroll¬ 
ment of veterans.” 

Working students fall into 
three categories: fulltime stu¬ 
dents who must squeeze working 
hours into a full load of classes, 
fulltime employees who sandwich 
classes into , their work schedule 
and then the fortunate students 
who can arrange a part-time job 
to fit their class schedule. 

Sophomore Jay Rumbelow 
falls in class three and also fits 
23 to 27 working hours a week 
into his class schedule. He finds 
his job as painter and carpenter 
an outlet to forget the pressures 
of classes. He describes it as 


a “far cry from his journalism 
major,” though he admits “it 
gets hard when it’s time for a 
test.” He has found his solution 
in self-discipline. 

Phi Theta Kappa President 
Holly Anderson is a geology lab¬ 
oratory assistant sevpn hours 
each week. Saturdays she is 
a physician’s secretary. The po¬ 
litical science major doesn’t re¬ 
late her job to plans for becoming 
an attorney. 

Freshman LaJenia Denny of 
Wolfe City stumbled into a job 
last semester as a model for 
Jacqueline Adam’s life drawing 
class. She finds it hard to sit 
still on a table, stool or chair 
from 10 seconds to an hour. Mod¬ 
eling is so much fun she will 
model in Charles Cavanaugh’s 
class in fashion figure drawing 
this semester. 

But scheduling classes and 


work is a major problem for 
freshman Brenda Richardson. She 
works 24 hours a week and carries 
17 hours. Her classes run unti 
1 p.m. except Tuesdays and 
Thursdays when they last until 
3:20 p.m. 

She is one who works so “I 
can pay for college expenses and 
buy clothes. But working gives me 
less time to study and less time 
for activities. I don’t plan to work 
after this year.” 

Whether in day or evening, 
fulltime workers spend off-duty 
hours in TJC classrooms. Eve¬ 
ning college sophomore Will Rog¬ 
ers Beal works at his own air 
conditioning and heating business 
full time and takes 15 hours. 

His only study time is after 
class at night and before work 
in the mornings. He hopes to put 
himself through law school. “I 
don’t feel I can spend as much 


Hendrix's class surveys flagpole 


Height measurements of the more than a few hundredths of a 
college flagpole have never varied foot in annual surveys. 

Instructor E. E. Hendrix’s 
first year surveying students have 
turned in the latest height as 
slightly more than 74 feet. 

Hendrix uses the flagpole on 
the front lawn as an exercise 
each spring for field experience 
in vertical measurement. He says 
the average for his 10 years at 
TJC is 74.03 feet. 

“No measurement is exact 
and every measurement contains 
some error,” he said and explain¬ 
ed the best way to find a reliable 
answer is to take the average of 
several measurements. 

For a field exercise, Hendrix 
divides his students into several 
field parties of four or five stu¬ 
dents per party. 

Basic equipment for each par¬ 
ty includes an engineer’s transit 
with plumb bob, a 100-foot steel 
measuring tape, a level rod with 
height markings and a wooden 
stake called a hub. 

Also basic equipment for each 
party is the small field notebook 
for recording data and diagram 
sketches. Hendrix pointed out that 
surveyors use hard grade pencil 
lead to protect their records from 
water damage and smudging. 

In the flagpole exercise, the 
three field parties first leveled 
the telescopes of their transits 
directly over a stake from 90 to 
100 feet from the flagpole. They 
found the distance by viewing the 
level rod markings through the 
scopes. Surveyors call this pro- 
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cess shooting stadia. 

They used this distance, the 
90-degree angle formed by the 
line of sight and the flagpole and 
the angle of elevation to the top 
of the flagpole in a trigonometry 
formula, to find the height of the 
flagpole above the transit level. 

Then they added the distance 
of the pole to find the total height. 

They repeated this process 
from a distance of 120 to 130 
feet to find a second figure. One 
party’s measurements were74.01 
and 74.04 feet. 

An average of all six figures 
came to 74.06 feet. 

The scale markings on the 
transits, which show degrees and 
minutes, are machine divided, 
Hendrix says. To avoid strain and 
variation each student uses a 
magnifying glass to read the pre¬ 
cise markings. 

About his two-year program, 
Hendrix says surveying is a pro¬ 
fessional field which combines an 
exact science with “interesting 
outdoor work.” 

Typical of Hendrix’s students’ 
comments on their major is Rob¬ 
ert Stanger of Van: “I just like 
to work outside.” 

Concerning technical proce¬ 
dures of surveying, Scott Guice 
of Dallas said, “It’s the kind of 
thing if you do right, you can be 
very sure of your answer.” 

Hendrix says “placement af¬ 
ter graduation has never been a 
problem. With TJC’s two-year 
degree, all sorts of firms 
scramble to hire them. 

“The demand is getting 
stronger all the time for survey¬ 
ors in private surveying firms, 
construction firms, government 
work from local to federal and 
even the armed services,” says 
Hendrix, “and particularly in oil 
exploration.” 

The only student in both fresh¬ 
man and sophomore surveying, 
Patti Bennett, has had.experience 
in surveying and engineering 
firms. 

Tyler Bookstore 
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time with my subjects as I would 
like,” he said. 

Adding classes to a 40-hour 
work week is freshman Brenda 
Carr. The General Electric em¬ 
ployee takes nine hours toward 
her graphic arts degree. She 
works because she needs the mon¬ 
ey. But she is also working toward 
a degree because she took a “long 
look at her occupation and knew 
that was not the way she wanted 
to spend her life.” She finds that 
working “among other things, 
limits extracurricular activity.” 

Freshman Carl Lott is another 
of those fortunates. He works f&r 
his dad at Ray Lotts Sheet Metal 
Shop “about 15 hours a week and 
takes 17 hours of college work.” 

Lott can work summers to fi¬ 
nance his education and rely on 
part-time work for spending mon¬ 
ey during the semesters. “Work¬ 
ing no more hours than I do isn’t 


much of a handicap,” he said. 

Freshman Larry Davis has a 
less taxing schedule working for 
his father. “If there is something 
very important coming up in 
school, then I do not go to work 
the day before. I have plenty of 
time to study beforehand and I 
can miss work without creating 
any problem.” 

Freshman Richard Brewer 
works a flexible schedule “when 
I’m needed” in his father’s busi¬ 
ness, custom manufacturing of 
household decorative items. His 
average week is about 25 hours 
at work plus his 17-hour class¬ 
room schedule. 

Problems of working, students 
vary in cause and nature but are 
often like freshman Teresa Odom. 
They have one common charact¬ 
eristic: 

“I don’t have the time and 
energy at the same time.” 



Measuring again 

Surveying majors Billy Ray Karnei of Weesatche, 
left, and Dwayne Walker of Whitehouse calculate the 
height of the flagpole on the front lawn. Surveying 
students have measured it as a spring project for the 
last 10 years. (Staff photo by Joe Hopkins) 


Class probes stars, mysteries 
of simulated solar system 


By TRISH HILL 

Seventy-nine students meet in 
special sessions under simulated 
stars to probe the known and the 
unknown. 

Inside star-studded Hudnall 
Planetarium, I. L. Friedman’s 
astronomy students observe rep¬ 
licas of specific stars, constel¬ 
lations and other heavenly bodies 
as Friedman lectures on them. 

Mrs. Frances Friedman, di¬ 
rector of Hudnall Planetarium, 
frequently provides programs for 
the class. Class members are 
welcome to invite guests, but as 
the planetarium seats only 110 
persons, names are submitted in 
advance. 

The heavens are reproduced 
on the planetarium ceiling by an 
expensive, complicated device. In 
simplified terms, the simulated, 
star-lighted dome is produced by 
a globe with many tiny holes to 
duplicate the Milky Way as seen 
by the naked eye. 

Illumination from within the 
globe projects these millions of 


stars so realistically the viewer 
wonders if he is not really out¬ 
side on a clear night. 

Sound effects intensify reality 
even more. Viewers almost feel 
that early morning sleepiness as 
a reproduced sun rises in the east 
and birds chirp in the background. 

Students learn facts about our 
solar system and the galaxies 
beyond. Universe distances are so 
great that units other than miles 
measure distances. For nearest 
bodies, astronomers use an AU, 
equal to 93 million miles or the 
distance from the earth to the 
sun. 

Light years measure bodies 
almost too far away to compre¬ 
hend. A beam of light travels 
186,000 miles per second and a 
light year is the distance a single 
ray of light travels in one year. 

Sirius, the brightest visible 
star, is 8.6 light years away. 

Facts give astronomers clues, 
but students learn that sometimes 
these are no answers to the mir¬ 
acles and mysteries of a clear, 
crisp winter night. 

















